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PRACTICAL VALUES OF THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT 


D divini cultus sanctitatem—for the sanctity of divine 
worship—expresses the true scope of the liturgical 
movement. God, the supreme end of all true wor- 
ship, being not only holy but Holiness itself, it 
follows that the ways and means, the place of wor- 

ship with all it contains, should also be holy: domum tuam decet 
sanctitudo. Holiness is the only proper, the only decent thing, ex- 
cluding ipso facto all worldliness—from a violin solo to a chorus 
of “‘canaries.”’ 


I. A pastor is God’s major-domo. With him rests the final 
responsibility, which he may not decline, to give to and maintain 
in the church its essential character of domus Dei et porta coeli 
(house of God and gate of heaven). As an armor against destruc- 
tive criticism and undue influence, let him take for his leitmotif, 
placebo Domino: the Lord is the one I must please. God is pleased 
only with what He wants, no matter how we feel about it; and 
God’s will is clearly manifested by His mouthpiece, the Church. 
Sentire cum ecclesia is the infallible way to sentire cum Christo et 
Deo: to agree with the Church is to agree with God. When God 
is with us, who can prevail against us? In Him and with Him we 
are omnipotent, St. Paul tells us. The fans in the bleachers may 
howl disapproval; the decision of the umpire is the only one that 
counts. What a source of strength there is in the conviction that 
one is right, doing the right thing in the right way. Be liturgical 
and you will not be quasi aerem verberans (beating the air vainly). 
No strikeout, no fanning; every time up is a hit, and every hit a 
score. 
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II. The house of God being a house of prayer, it is evident 
that the major-domo should be an expert, a teacher of prayer. As 
to Christ, so to the ‘‘other Christ’’ goes up the cry: Doce nos orare: 
teach us to pray, teach us to worship aright. Might we not say 
in regard to devotions what Louis Veuillot said in regard to books: 
‘Don’t read good books, read only the best’’? There are today 
so many devotions that they threaten to choke devotion. Less of 
the former might result in more of the latter. What would be a 
good criterion? Choose Catholic devotions. Only liturgical devo- 
lions are truly Catholic devotions; the others are devotions of 
Catholics. 


There is here no intention of condemning any good devotion. 
It is but a matter of emphasis, of putting first things first. Because 
we put the accent on one or two syllables in a big word, we do 
not pretend to skip the others. Then again, simplifying our life 
is often the only, but always the best way to intensify our life. 
You have to boil down a lot of maple-sap to make maple sugar; 
but. . . . As good a scholar as St. Augustine professed a reverent 
fear for the man of one book; no doubt that book was not “‘any 
book.’’ What about the man of one devotion, the best one, the 
liturgical devotion? When people talk about a varied diet, a well- 
balanced diet, I cannot help thinking of Israel in the desert, living 
for years on the one diet of manna. Not a word in the Bible about 
high or low blood pressure. Theirs was a food from heaven, 
omne delectamentum in se habenten, vitamins from A to Z and 
calories in exact proportion. Souls on a diet of liturgical devotion 
will enjoy the same privilege, the same spiritual health. 


What a pity that in so many parishes Sunday Vespers have 
given way to rosary and sermon. These are good, no doubt. But 
they are not Vespers, the beautiful sacrificium vespertinum, the 
liturgical evening prayer, the official service of praise and thanks- 
giving at the end of the day. The aim of preaching is to make 
worshipers; preaching is a means to an end, worship. Listening to 
a sermon, we are duditores tantum; singing Vespers we become 
factores—doers of the word. What we know will not save us 


but what we do. 
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LITURGY IN PRACTICE 


To praise God is the first duty of every creature, the very 
reason of its existence. It is also the highest degree of worship, 
with thanksgiving, atonement, petition, following in order. No- 
where are these four ends blended as perfectly as in the liturgical 
services, especially in the Mass, center of all worship. Holy Mass 
is a drama in as many acts as there are days to come. The divine 
office is the orchestra playing during the intermissions until, after 
the last act, the curtain rises for the apotheosis, and the orchestra 
of earth joins the celestial choirs for the “‘unfinished symphony”’ 
of eternity. Vespers explained might turn into an excellent ser- 
mon. Many would learn, perhaps for the first time, that prayer 
is not only petition. It is time to start thinning out the spiritual 
breadline and bring under control that unholy epidemic of the 
“Gimmes.” Excelsior: have Vespers! 


III. The priest’s life is a busy life—eternal cares, temporal 
cares; and “the former must be done and the latter not omitted,”’ 
so speaks the Lord. Now, a life may be crowded and overcrowded 
and yet not be full; only a regulated life can be a truly full life. 
Disorder is waste. When after school Johnny is told to fill the 
woodbox before going to the skating rink, he throws in the wood 
“any old way,” carefully avoiding to pile it neatly. ‘““The old 
box holds so much more if you do.’’ Johnny is wise in his genera- 
tion; to him disorder is gain. But a priest does not belong to 
Johnny’s generation. 


Frequent Communion has come to mean not only more con- 
fessions, which is natural, but more frequent confession, which is 
not natural, but strange, for it may have the most unexpected 
results. Enter any big church on a Saturday night or the eve of any 
great feast. Crowds are gathered around the confessional and for 
hours the priests have been going on breaking the theological 
speedlaws, under the thin cover of the ‘‘emergency”’ clause. Haste 
is waste. Or as a famous surgeon used to say to his attendants: 
“Gentlemen, no haste; we have no time to waste.’’ Worst of all, 
some who for months and perhaps years were in no hurry, but 
for some reason have decided to come now, get discouraged. The 
church, in their mind, should be as a good barbershop—you are 
next, no waiting. And they turn away until—God only knows, 
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We all have heard about a certain Good Shepherd who left 
his ninety-nine sheep in the desert to run after the one that was 
lost. We all have been told by the Master that there will be more 
rejoicing in heaven for one sinner who does penance than for nine- 
ty-nine just who do not need penance. Pope Pius XI also had 
something to say about saving the sinners and not only ‘“‘saving 
the saved.’’ All this proves only one thing: it is God’s command, 
ergo, there must be a way. 


Have our people a practical, a working knowledge of the 
sacramentals, or of their efficacy in cleansing the soul from venial 
sins? Are there not too many (we shall always have plenty) who 
for all practical purposes are still convinced that you must go to 
confession before you may go to Communion? “You feel so 
much better.’-—Try to find out. I for one honestly declare that 
the questions put in my question-box at the meetings of our 
parish societies have been eye-openers to me. Instructing and al- 
ways instructing, taking nothing for granted, is the best cure. 


How these timid souls are delightfully surprised when you 
lead them in spirit to the Communion rail in the true, Catholic, 
liturgical way. First stop at the holy water font. In the church of 
St. Sophia the inscription reads: Wash your sins, not only your 
face—a good lesson. Then remind them that the Confiteor is a 
liturgical confession, which brings from the “‘almighty and mer- 
ciful Lord pardon, absolution and remission of our sins.’’ Last, 
not least, tell them that during holy Mass the blood of Christ 
washes our souls. Poor, timid people, they simply cannot believe 
it. No need of belittling the sacrament of penance. But after all, 
has it been instituted as the ‘‘ordinary’’ means for the forgiveness 
of venial sins? If so, how can it be called “‘a complement of bap- 
tism’’? For it cannot give back what has not been lost. If so, fur- 
thermore, imagine the rush to the confessional in the days when 
everyone attending holy Mass received holy Communion! Venial 
sins were known and committed then as they are now; and holy 
Communion was then surely not to be had “‘at a discount.”’ If 
holy Mother Church has so many sacramentals, it is not for orna- 
ment but for use. Wash basins should be more plentiful than 
bath tubs; you do not jump into a bath tub every time you want 
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LITURGY IN PRACTICE 


to wash your hands. The whole question is a matter of common 
sense. Make the people see for themselves that in times of rush the 
proper thing to do is to use the wash basin, leaving the bathtub 
for those who need it. 

Some may object to this on the score of the gaining of the 
indulgences that require confession. There is something to that. 
However, let us avoid putting indulgences above and before sacra- 
ments. It is this writer’s humble opinion that more instruction 
in these matters would make for more Communions and fewer 
“confessions of devotion” so-called. Having fewer of the “‘saved 
to save,’ the priests would have more time to save the sinners, 
who after all have a right to it. For talium est enim: the sacra- 
ment of penance was instituted specially for them. 

IV. In cauda venenum. The worst is at the end—the money 
question, church support. Everyone must admit that money is as 
necessary to run a parish plant as gasoline is to run a car. Air is 
about the only thing that is free, but that will not do. Hence 
priests have to talk money, people have to listen to it, and nobody 
likes it. Of course, if the parishioners ‘‘would come across,’’ they 
could stop all these money talks. But they seem to think the cure 
worse than the disease. How then is the priest going to raise the 
money? A substantial premium might be offered to the inventive 
genius finding a new scheme. Card parties, bingo parties, coffee 
parties, lawn parties, the whole “‘party-line’’ has been tried and 
tried until it is trite—ad nauseam to the faithful and ad scandalum 
to the others. Virtus post nummos, “‘anything for money,”’ was 
often their comment. 

A priori we may say that there must be some other way. 
Others before us have built churches and schools. We do not read 
about parties in the Acts of the Apostles or the annals of the 
Church. Besides, our scheme is not fair. Everybody knows that 
these “‘parties’’ are just another collection in disguise. It may be 
true that the lightning of heaven never strikes twice in the same 
spot, but our “‘lightening’’ of the pocketbooks always does. The 
people who patronize church parties are mostly those who have 
already done their share in the ordinary way of contributions. 
They are then called upon also to do the share of the slackers: a 
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kind of ‘‘soak the good.” No, it is not right. Let us have a ““New 
Deal.’’ More pressure on conscience, less on pocketbooks. This 
matter of church support is primarily a matter of conscience; the 
sixth commandment of the Church is as binding as the first, a 
Catholic is as much obliged to support the Church as to go to 
Church. A valid reason excuses from either or both; but no reason, 
no excuse. It may require a whole new education, and educating 
is a long, tedious process. But is it not better, more dignified, to 
work and toil to prepare a regular harvest, than to go begging 
for a living all the time? Last but not least, it would tremendously 
increase the spirit of faith in our people. Faith would act as a self- 
starter; and a self-starter dispenses with the crank. Everybody 
would be happier. Once Catholics are convinced that supporting 
their church is not a matter of charity but of justice, they will 
regard it as a matter of conscience and hence as a matter of confes- 
sion. We know what that means! St. Paul, who took up collec- 
tions galore, tells us that faith comes and grows through hearing. 
No hearing, no faith. And how can anybody hear what is not 
said at all, or is not repeated often enough? 


Intelligenti pauca: one word to the wise. The more a priest 
is regarded as a man of money—“‘out for money’’—the less will 
he succeed. Therefore a wise and prudent pastor will avoid even 
the appearances of that blight. The Cardinal Vicar of Rome has 
merited well of the Church for driving out of the basilicas, not the 
money changers (if any), but the ‘‘nickel-getters,’’ the so-called 
“‘votive candles and votive lights.”’ The danger of soiling the 
carpets and setting the building aflame was far less than the dan- 
ger of discrediting the faith and “burning up” the faithful. That 
whole shrine-business has sometimes been called a holy racket. 
(Yet we should always think all we say, but not always say all 
we think.) True devotion would gain, and surely the saints would 
not object, if the Blessed Sacrament were to receive more liturgical 
lamps and the shrines fewer non-liturgical candles. In more than 
one way it would improve the atmosphere of our churches. Why 
not ask our people to make their offerings for sanctuary lamps and 
altar candles, explaining the how and the why? From experience 
I dare say that they will be glad to do so. 
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LITURGY IN PRACTICE 


Experience has brought to this writer the conviction that 
what must be done not only can be done; but that it is the best, 
the most practical thing to do. For it is going to God by God's 
own way. Being liturgical is doing the right thing in the right 
way. It brings to the priest peace of mind, gladness of heart, the 
benefits of the Christian ““Pax Romana.” 

J. A. WINNEN 

Fairfield, Maine 


nN  — — ——_—____ = __ 


Dearly beloved brethren! ‘“‘Unto us ts born this 
day a Savior.”’ Let us rejoice. It would be unlawful to 
be sad today, for today is Life’s birthday: the birthday 
of that Life which, for us dying creatures, taketh away 
the sting of death, and bringeth the bright promise of 
the eternal gladness hereafter. It would be unlawful for 
any man to refuse to partake in our rejoicing. All men 
have an equal share in the great cause of our joy, for, 
since our Lord, who ts the destroyer of sin and of death, 
findeth that all are bound under the condemnation, He 
is come to make all free. Rejoice, O thou that art holy, 
for thou drawest nearer to thy crown! Rejoice, O thou 
that art sinful, for thy Savior offereth thee pardon! Re- 
joice also, O thou Gentile, for God calleth thee to life! 
For the Son of God, when the fulness of time was come, 
took upon Himself the nature of man, that He might 
reconcile that nature to Him who made it; and so the 
devil, the inventor of death, ts met and beaten in that 
very flesh which had been the field of his victory.—ST. 
LEO THE GREAT, homily used at Christmas Matins. 
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DOGMATIC BASES OF THE LITURGY 
IV 


P to the present, we have considered in the light of 
the Church’s liturgy those dogmas which objectively 
are basic and preparatory to our redemption. In the 
following we will inquire what the Church’s worship 
has to say about those truths of faith which concern 

the subjective appropriation of this redemption. With constant 

reference to the Church’s liturgy we will accordingly answer the 
question: How will I subjectively make my own the redemption 
objectively accomplished by Christ? 


The mystery of the incarnation inculcates the fundamental 
truth that Christianity is not primarily the ascent (ascendere) of 
man to God, that it is not a human striving, but that above all else 
it is the descent (descendere) of God to man; it is God’s work on 
our behalf. Christianity is mysterium, is grace. The entire liturgy 
of the Church is sustained by faith and hope in the merciful God, 
by love of Him. In her orations she prays for grace, in her sacra- 
ments and sacramentals she proffers this grace, in the sacrifice of 
the Mass she offers herself to the Giver of grace, in her lessons and 
homilies she teaches her faithful how to unfold this grace in their 
lives. The entire liturgy is a service in regard to Christ’s grace. 


What is grace, the grace of Christ? Since the sole aim of 
Christianity is to reunite the creature, fallen man, with the triune 
God through the incarnate Word, that is to say, to restore us 
from the level of the natura lapsa to that of the natura elevata, 
there is really only one grace of Christ—that, namely, which ele- 
vates us into the realm of supernature, into the divine sphere of 
life, the gratia elevans. If modern theologians speak also of a heal- 
ing grace, the gratia medicinalis, apart from the “‘elevating’’ grace, 
they are referring to those purely natural aids by which God heals 
the infirmities of our fallen nature, which stand therefore in the 
service of nature. Hence they speak also of this healing grace as 
‘natural grace.’’ Nothing would be more erroneous than to iden- 
tify this healing, natural grace with the grace, with the essence of 
the divine mercy, and thence to conclude, for example, that Chris- 
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DOGMA AND LITURGY 


tianity consists in the observance of the Church’s code of faith and 
morals, an observance made possible precisely by this medicinal 
grace. Christianity would thus be essentially a set of laws, a regula 
fidei et disciplinae, and grace would ultimately consist in an en- 
lightenment of the intellect and a strengthening of the will in order 
that these laws could be observed. If such a point of view were 
to be admitted, Christianity would be emptied of its most essen- 
tial and characteristic content, and would be reduced to a mere 
moral system. 


It is well to remember that very many theologians admit of 
a natura vulnerata only insofar as through the fall of Adam hu- 
man nature was deprived of its supernatural and preternatural 
gifts, and that they reject any real injury to man’s nature. Fur- 
thermore, in the struggle with the Jansenists, the opinion that man 
could not have been originally created as he now is born (qualis 
nunc nascitur) was expressly condemned. It follows therefore 
that nothing essential is lacking to the endowment of human 
nature as it exists today. We should recall, moreover, that the 
warping of the spiritual faculties of man caused by sin does not 
apply to the soul’s inner, natural powers, but solely to its tran- 
scendental potencies in regard to God and the supernatural. This 
being the case, the concept of a healing grace (gratia sanans) as 
understood by modern theologians simply vanishes into thin air, 
since all relations to supernature belong essentially to the gratia 
elevans. Father Jungmann, S.J., in his well-known book Die 
Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkuendigung not inappro- 
priately therefore brands healing grace as an ‘‘enigmatical grace- 
assistance for the solution of moral problems.” 


If early theologians, chief among them St. Augustine, use 
the term gratia sanans, they understand the phrase not in the mod- 
ern limited sense of a healing of the purely natural inherited in- 
firmities, but more comprehensively: for them, the term gratia 
sanans includes the gratia elevans, for it is synonymous with the 
gratia Christi, by which we are healed of original sin and its con- 
sequences and are reconciled with God through Christ. In other 
words, the specifically Christian grace is none other than that 
which we today call the gratia elevans, and its function is not pri- 
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marily of an ethical but of a religious order. It is not destined in 
the first place to help us out of our moral decline, or to render us 
morally perfect, but its purpose is to unite us to God. St. Bona- 
venture accordingly somewhere defines this grace as “divina influ- 
entia per quam anima habet Deum et Deus habitat in anima—a 
divine influence by which the soul possesses God and God dwells 
in the soul.”’ 

Insofar as the function of this grace consists in elevating us 
into the sphere of divine life and love, insofar therefore as it lifts 
us above our nature, it is entirely supernatural in character and con- 
stitutes a wholly unmerited, gratuitous gift of divine love. It is 
due to God alone that we are allowed to approach Him. So much 
already is implied in the very concept of God. Since God as pure 
being, as the esse ipsum, is essentially transcendent, essentially other 
than man, since therefore in the order of our natural being we can 
in no respect meet God on His own level, we are unable of our- 
selves, i.e., with natural faculties, ever to attain to Him. There is a 
metaphysical chasm between ourselves and God, and He alone 
can bridge it. It is the particular merit of St. Thomas that with 
the help of Aristotelian principles he clearly demonstrated the 
existence of this essential gulf between God and us, between 
supernature and nature, and that he accordingly postulated the 
necessity of a divine aid transcending our natural capacities, of an 
altior virtus, quae est virtus gratiae, for the attainment of the vita 
aeterna. Because God is God, He is never the mere object, but al- 
ways the subject of all movement tending towards Himself. He 
is ever creative in His giving, grace-full in His bounty. Only if He 
stoops down to our lowliness, and only then, are we able to touch 
Him, to seize hold of Him. True, a purely natural worship of 
God is possible, but it can only strive towards God, it can never 
reach Him. Such a worship is like a helpless cry into boundless 
space. The path to God leads via God—from God to us, and 
not from us to God. Hence it is solely owing to free, unmerited 
divine grace that we are privileged to approach God. Grace alone 
establishes the relation of intimacy between ourselves and God, 
our personal (You-1) union with Him. It is accordingly the in- 
nermost of all created powers, a creative loving kiss of the triune 
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DOGMA AND LITURGY 


God; it is a loving advance of the Holy Ghost which opens up 
to God not merely our intellect and will, but the very substance 
of our being, the scintilla animae, and which lifts us step by step 
into the very life of God. Thus grace is the supernatural principle 
of our religious life, its vital root, its living source. St. Thomas 
can scarcely find words adequately to express its exalted nature 
and its fruitfulness. In his Summa Theologica (I-II, q. 106, a. 1) 
he insists that “‘id quod est potissimum in lege Novi Testamenti, 
in quo tota virtus eius consistit, est ipsa gratia Spiritus Sancti, quae 
datur Christi fidelibus—that which is most outstanding in the 
dispensation of the New Testament, in which its entire power con- 
sists, is the grace of the Holy which is given to Christ’s faithful.” 


Besides grace, so he continues, there are in the New Testament 
also articles of belief (credenda) and cult acts (agenda). But these 
latter are exclusively in the service of grace: they prepare for the 
reception of grace and introduce it into the life of man. Precisely 
for this reason are they of secondary import in Christianity (quasi 
secundaria in lege nova), even though they are essential and neces- 
sary. Grace, we might say, resembles the life-sap which courses in 
the fruit-tree and gives it fecundity. True, it has need of the pro- 
tective cell tissues, the wooden fibres, the rough exterior bark, for 
its existence. The fibres and bark are of vital necessity for the sap. 
Yet they are not primary, but secondary, in the tree’s organism. 
Similarly, according to the mind of St. Thomas, the objective, in- 
stitutional elements of the Church are secondary, and not primary. 
That which is primary is her subjective life principle, the life prin- 
ciple of her members, the corpus Christi mysticum, grace. 

In order to do full justice to the importance of grace, and in 
order to preserve the pastor of souls from the constantly threaten- 
ing, veiled semi-Pelagianism which ever and again arises from the 
rush and bustle of everyday life, it will not be out of place to 
recall to mind the Church’s clear teaching in this matter, her 
dogmas concerning grace. 


(To be continued) 


KARL ADAM 
Tuebingen, Germany 





THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH" 


N a new book lately published by the Macmillan 
Company and entitled The Liturgy of the Church, 
the editor-in-chief of ORATE FRATRES, Dom Virgil 
Michel, has given us a comprehensive treatment of 
the entire subject which has now been widely dis- 

cussed and described as “‘the liturgical movement.’’ There are other 

books in English which treat of the liturgy in general or of parti- 
cular parts or aspects of it. Some of them, while otherwise mer- 
itorious, do not relate their subject to the present liturgical revival 
which is growing throughout the Church. Others, which do indeed 
form part of the current of this revival, in most cases treat of 
particular liturgical topics. Father Ellard’s volume, Christian Life 
and Worship, surveys the entire subject; and we are fortunate in 
now having another effort of the same kind in Father Virgil’s 
new book. As interest in the liturgical revival increases day by 
day, the need of a comprehensive view becomes more apparent. 
Interest must not be limited to certain parts of the subject. The 
liturgy is a system and must be understood in its entirety. The 
criticism sometimes brought against agents in the liturgical apos- 
tolate, that they claim too much for their subject, arises out of an 
unfortunate failure to grasp the meaning and scope of the liturgy 
as a whole, along with the failure to recognize that in our present 
period the viewpoints of apologetics and ethics must give place 
somewhat to those of dogma and liturgy. Worship is not an 
isolated activity in Christian life; it is the chief activity which 
should govern all the rest. The liturgy is the Church’s official 
system of worship which should vivify all the life and direct all 
the activity of every member of the Church. During the past 
eleven years ORATE FRATRES has striven with good success to 
show forth the paramount importance in the Church’s life and 
activity of this system of public worship. For it is primarily in 
the liturgy that the Church continues the work of our Lord as 
the Savior both of individual souls and of all human society. 
ORATE FRATRES, in its articles and in its editorial and corre- 





1The Liturgy of the Church. By Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. Macmillan Co. 
New York. 1937. Pp. ix-369. Cloth, $2.50. 
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THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 


spondence pages and in its book reviews, has dealt with the various 
parts of its general subject. But the treatment in a periodical is 
necessarily more or less disconnected. One of the several reasons 
why the progress of the liturgical movement has not been more 
rapid is the fact that it is difficult to present a clear, systematic and 
synthetic statement of a subject which is both extensive and pro- 
found. The liturgy cannot be understood adequately if studied 
only in a disjointed fashion. No one is more aware of this than 
the editor-in-chief of ORATE FRATRES, who now supplies a com- 
prehensive and well-proportioned presentation of the whole sub- 
ject in The Liturgy of the Church. 


The first four chapters deal with the liturgy in general, 
and, although the most difficult portion of the book, they espe- 
cially deserve careful study, for they present the fundamental ideas 
which must be well grasped in order that the entire subject may 
be properly understood. Let the reader go through the entire vol- 
ume, and then return to study thoroughly the first four chapters. 
The remaining ones deal with the liturgical year (ch. 5-7), the 
sacrifice of the Mass (ch. 8-10), the sacraments (ch. 11 and 12), 
the sacramentals (ch. 13), the hour-prayers of the breviary (ch. 
14 and 15), and the liturgical chant (ch. 16). 


Since the volume surveys a vast field, the reviewer in turn 
cannot outline all of its content, and must be satisfied to indicate 
a few points which seem especially noteworthy. Referring again 
to the first four chapters, it may be repeated that the presentation 
which they offer of the dogmatic basis of the liturgy needs to be 
studied thoroughly, for it is in this respect most of all that many 
have not thus far grasped the meaning of the liturgical movement. 
They have taken the word liturgy to mean those things which 
are merely its externals, a sad fact which shows to what extent 
in modern times we have allowed the liturgy to become a matter 
of mechanical routine. The persistence of this attitude shows how 
deep-seated the fault is. ORATE FRATRES has purposely been on 
its guard against any over-emphasis of the externals of the liturgy. 
And yet, to cite a recent case, in a review of Father Virgil’s book 
in the current number of a Catholic periodical we read: ‘‘But 
when one comes to understand that the Liturgy is really the eti- 
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quette of the altar and of all the public religious functions of the 
Church; that it is the means by which the Church expresses in an 
external manner her internal and heartfelt worship of God in 
adoration, thanksgiving, petition and sorrow; that it is the sign 
by which she speaks outwardly her most holy thoughts and senti- 
ments, one begins to appreciate the heavenly character of all its 
holy and elevating ceremonies.’’ This is assuredly much better 
than many other things that have been said about the liturgy. 
But a thorough study of the first four chapters of Father Virgil's 
book will show that it still leaves something to be desired. It is 
not by a mere coincidence that the liturgical revival is contempo- 
rary with the emphasis in recent years of the doctrine of the mys- 
tical Christ, although many who speak readily of the latter do 
not apparently recognize its relation to the former. The true nature 
of the liturgy cannot be understood except on the basis of our 
Lord’s mediatorship and of our incorporation in Him. And, vice 
versa, if one really understands the doctrine of the mystical Christ, 
the paramount importance of the liturgy will be quite evident. 


In arranging the chapters of the book, the author has shown 
good judgment in his assignment of position to the topic of the 
liturgical year. For he thus brings out clearly the very important 
truth that liturgical life is continuous life for every member of 
the Church, and not merely a series of occasional observances. It 
has often been said that the liturgy by means of its sacraments 
and sacramentals accompanies us from the cradle to the grave. 
But there may be an interval of considerable length between bap- 
tism and extreme unction, and not every one recognizes the con- 
nection between baptism and the use of holy water, nor are all 
Catholics daily communicants. The missal and the breviary must 
be included with the ritual in order that one may realize the 
continuity of liturgical life throughout the day and the year. The 
liturgy furnishes us with a constant way of life, an all-over pat- 
tern of life which covers all the hours and all the days of the year. 
Pope Pius XI did not have in mind only occasional assistance at 
divine services or occasional reception of sacraments when he said 
that for imbuing the people with the faith and leading them by 
faith to the interior joys of life, the annual celebrations of the 
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sacred mysteries are far more efficacious than even the most weighty 
documents of ecclesiastical teaching. And yet in our present circum- 
stances the priest who in pulpit or confessional desires to lead souls 
in the ways of the liturgical year is uncomfortably aware that they 
are not prepared to follow him in a region with which they are 
not well acquainted. 

In the chapters on the holy Eucharist, the center of the entire 
liturgical system, the author has successfully overcome a difficulty 
which seems to baffle many writers and which arises out of our 
modern disposition to make too much of the distinction between 
the holy Eucharist ‘‘as sacrifice and as sacrament.’’ Abbot Vonier 
has dealt with this point in his Key to the Doctrine of the Eu- 
charist. It appears in various passages throughout his book, two 
of which may be cited here: ‘“We make a difference in the Euchar- 
ist between the sacrifice and the communion; we do even say that 
the laity, when they receive communion, receive the sacrament, 
thus introducing into Eucharistic language a distinction between 
the Eucharist as sacrifice and the Eucharist as sacrament, which 
we may accept as an easily workable phrase. Even St. Thomas, 
with his great hold of the oneness of the Eucharistic sacrament, 
uses this duality of expression when necessary, and distinguishes 
within the sacrament between sacrifice and sacrament. . . . But let 
it be clear at once that this is merely a necessity of language, which 
has nothing in common with the much more drastic divisions 
of sacrifice and sacrament which were introduced at a later date. 
But it would be truly disastrous if at any time we came to look 
upon the Eucharist in its sacrificial aspect as something less sacra- 
mental or even non-sacramental, leaving the sacramental denomi- 
nation exclusively to the reception of Christ’s Body and Blood. 
This would at once remove the Eucharistic sacrifice from the 
sacramental theory of the Church; it would make of it something 
for which there are no provisions in our general theology.”” And 
again: ‘“We are well aware of the disruption of this harmony at 
the Reformation, when Protestants denied the sacrificial character 
of the Eucharist, making it the merely passive sacrament of receiv- 
ing the Body and Blood of Christ. . . . It became practically neces- 
sary then for the Catholic theologians to distinguish in the Eu- 
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charist itself between the sacrament and the sacrifice reserving the 
term ‘sacrament’ almost exclusively to the receiving of Holy Com- 
munion; but this is merely a tactical move which need not deceive 
us Catholics; the term ‘sacrament’ covers the whole Eucharist as 
with a golden baldachino of glory; the sacrifice of the Church, 
Mass, is truly the sacrament at its best and fullest; and the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, if it has any human explanation, must be ex- 
plained in sacramental concepts.’” 

Two chapters of Father Virgil’s book are devoted to the 
hour-prayers of the breviary, or may we not say five chapters, by 
including those that deal with the liturgical year? For the latter 
unfolds its full wealth not in the missal alone but in the breviary 
also, as these two liturgical books are quite inseparable. Thus the 
use of the missal by the laity inevitably leads them also to the 
breviary. This is a fact already evident to those who are acquainted 
with the advances made by the liturgical movement, although as 
yet the recitation of hour-prayers by the laity is only in its be- 
ginnings. When one considers what immense resources are latent 
in the daily Sacrifice and in its encircling hour-prayers, and then 
observes to what limited extent our present generation avails itself 
of these, one faces a question which does not find an easy answer. 

It may occur to some readers to ask why, when social and 
economic problems confront us, our author does not speak of 
these; for it has been said that there are definite relations between 
liturgy and sociology. But one cannot say everything in one book. 
Father Virgil deals with the liturgy itself, a subject large enough 
for one volume. That he is well acquainted with social and eco- 
nomic problems is evident from other writings from his pen, not- 
ably his book, Christian Social Reconstruction. Those who read 
it will recognize that he is conscious of the relationship between 
the two themes, and that in The Liturgy of the Church he does 
indicate points of contact -which deserve to be studied out by all 
who are concerned with social and economic problems. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 
*Vonier, Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, pp. 55 and 58; see also 
Bernhard Poschmann in Theologitsche Quartalschrift, 1935, pp. 71ff. 
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THE WAY OF THE CROSS' 
I. INTRODUCTION 


ARDLY any devotion in the Church is more universal 
and popular than the way of the cross. No other de- 
votion is more richly indulgenced with plenary and 
partial indulgences, applicable also to the souls in 
purgatory. None is more varied in its prayer formu- 

las, none more appealing to painters and sculptors, and surely none 

is more soul-stirring for the penitent Christian. What is more, the 

Church has affixed her seal of approval to this devotion in a 

special manner by providing a solemn liturgical rite for the erec- 

tion of stations such as no other devotion enjoys. 

The way of the cross is so universal that a Catholic Church 
or chapel without the customary stations would seem to be lack- 
ing something. Nor are the stations restricted to churches and 
chapels. We find them in the corridors or community rooms of 
religious houses, as also outside in the open, in cemeteries, in fa- 
mous places of pilgrimage, as Montserrat, Lourdes, and the like, 
and chief of all, in Jerusalem, the original scene of the passion 
of our Lord. 

Looking through Catholic devotional literature we are 
amazed at the great variety of attempts to produce a fitting series 
of meditations and prayers for making the way of the cross. The 
writer recently found a book containing some fifteen different 
series of prayers. Even the great Newman has left us a series of 
meditations for this devotion. The most popular and widely used 
is no doubt that of St. Alphonsus Liguori, although the many 
recent series appearing in our own day are gradually supplanting 
the older ones. One of the most striking modern texts is that by 
Eric Gill in the August Blackfriars. This great variety is perhaps 
best explained by the fact that, as is well known, the Church 
does not require any set meditations or prayers for gaining the in- 
dulgences, but merely asks that we meditate on the passion of 





?This and a following article form an introduction for our readers to a new 
Way of the Cross taken from an old Latin text compiled from liturgical and 
Scriptural sources and soon to be published by The Liturgical Press. The English 
text will appear in ORATE FRATRES, following publication of the two articles. 
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Christ as we pass from station to station or else assist at the public 
way of the cross while remaining in our places in church. 


Artists, too, have not been lacking in skill and enthusiasm 
in depicting or sculpturing the scenes of the passion to serve as 
stations of the cross. Albert Diirer, who was constantly preoccu- 
pied with the theme of the passion, gave the first great impetus 
with his four remarkable series of paintings on this theme. Sculp- 
tors, enamel workers, painters, glass and bas-relief artists quickly 
followed in his wake. At first the series of scenes was not fixed, 
and artists followed their own preferences. However, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, when the number of fourteen stations 
became definitely fixed and officially approved by the popes, Chris- 
tian art began to follow out the invariable themes of the fourteen 
Stations as we know them today. 

The change was, of course, not abrupt and sudden. At first, 
there had been only a small wooden cross for each station, and 
this suffices even today, the pictures, statues, or bas-reliefs merely 
being additions to aid the minds of the faithful in making the 
prescribed meditations. Soon, however, various symbols were at- 
tached to the wooden crosses. These symbols were usually chosen 
from among the so-called instruments of the passion: the lantern, 
the torch, the money-bag of Judas, the pieces of silver, the lance, 
the scourges, the pillar of flagellation, the crown of thorns, the 
reed, the sponge, the vessel of gall, the veil of Veronica, the dice 
of the Roman soldiers, the seamless garment of our Lord, the lad- 
der, the nails, the hammer, the crosses of the good and the bad 
thief, the serpent at the foot of the cross, the skull and cross- 
bones, the chanticleer crowing to remind Peter of his defection, 
and a symbol of Mount Calvary itself. 

Soon, however, these symbols were incorporated in whole 
or part in the sculptures and paintings which were made for the 
purpose of serving as stations of the cross in churches and else- 
where. Thus we have Domenico, son of Tiepolo, painting his 
famous way of the cross in 1749; and the sculptor Coustou giving 
us the stations in stone, in 1757. At the end of the nineteenth 
century (Stuttgart, 1890-1891) the Benedictine monks of the 
Abbey of Beuron, Germany, issued a series of prints in the style 
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of their newly founded school of Beuronese art. These are, without 
doubt, of special artistic note. In them we find an “‘intense fervor, 
a magnificent expression of faith ennobling all. The influence of 
the school of David mingled with that of the Pre-Raphaelites and, 
above all, of Walter Crane, is present. The Roman soldiers, classic- 
ally cold, are quite conventional, but the women, Mary Magdalen, 
Veronica, and Mary, remind us of the elegant and beautiful young 
Greek types of the Renaissance and the tender forms of the modern 
English.’’ There is also M. Maurice Denis who gives us a modern 
touch in his way of the cross, with details which are charming 
and moving: Pilate is skeptical and indifferent; the athletic Simon 
of Cyrene is exhausted and miserable. Others who have given us 
noteworthy series of stations are: Overbeck, Mauritz von Schwind, 
Eduard von Steinle, Schraudolf, Gebhard Fugel, Kaspar Schleib- 
ner, and Georg Busch in Germany; Josef von Fuehrich and Jo- 
hann Klein in Austria; Deschwanden in Switzerland; Leys, Guf- 
fens in Belgium; and Leon Perrault of France. The stations painted 
by Feuerstein are particularly popular in the United States. And, 
in our own day, a well known Belgian artist, Ade Bethune, who 
is staff-artist for The Catholic Worker in New York, gives us the 
final touch of modernity in her series. Another modern is Alfeo 
Faggi, whose sculptured stations are found in the Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, Chicago. Nor should we overlook the beau- 
tiful designs of Frank Brangwyn, which were published in book- 
let form in London, with a commentary by G. K. Chesterton, and 
Eric Gill’s sculptured stations in Westminster. 


The prominence of the way of the cross in Catholic devo- 
tional life is a natural consequence of the traditional reverence 
which Christians of all ages have had for the holy places in 
Palestine, especially in and around Jerusalem. The custom of 
visiting the Holy Land by way of pilgrimage was begun in early 
centuries. An important part of every pilgrimage was the prayerful 
journeying along the way over which the Savior carried His cross 
to Mount Calvary, the original way of the cross, or the “via dolo- 
rosa—the sorrowful way,”’ as it is called. In Jerusalem, this begins 
at the hall of Pilate, and leads down the street some distance, 
then up a hill to the house of Veronica and on to the present site 
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of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on Mount Calvary, where the 
last six stations are located. The pious custom of making this way 
of the cross in Jerusalem became still more popular during the 
crusades. In order to care for the thousands of pilgrims and keep 
the Holy Places in proper condition, the Franciscan Order was 
given charge of them as early as 1342, and the Franciscan friars 
have consequently been zealous promoters of the way of the cross 
from the beginning of its spread. 


Priests, religious, and pious laity continued to come in large 
numbers from every part of Europe. The inevitable result was that 
these pilgrims, especially priests and religious, upon returning 
home, set about reproducing the stations of Jerusalem in their 
churches, chapels, cemeteries, convents, monasteries, homes, and 
gardens. The faithful in turn began to make the local way of the 
cross in the same manner as if they were in Jerusalem—the next 
best thing to visiting Jerusalem itself for those who were unable 
to do so. The devotion spread, and soon the popes granted to all 
those who thus practiced the way of the cross away from Jerusa- 
lem the same indulgences as were granted to those who visited 
Jerusalem itself and there followed Christ’s footsteps to Calvary. 
Through the zealous preaching of St. Leonard of Port Maurice, in 
the eighteenth century, the devotion became well nigh universal, 
so that to this day there is hardly a Catholic community which 
does not have the stations of the cross on the walls of its church 
or chapel. 


As mentioned above, the number of stations varied at first. 
In some places there were as many as eighteen, and elsewhere only 
eight or ten. The fixed and officially approved number of fourteen 
stations seems to date from the end of the seventeenth century. 
The number, however, matters little. The idea of having stations 
at all originated in Jerusalem merely from the desire to commemo- 
rate for all time the principal scenes of the passion by designating 
certain places along the via dolorosa in Jerusalem as stations or 
stopping places for meditation, which gradually became fourteen 
in number and remain so to this day. Nor does it matter that some 
of the traditional scenes in the stations are not described in the 
gospel narratives, or that many of the details in the various scenes 
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have been added by the painter’s brush or the sculptor’s chisel ac- 
cording to the imagination of the individual artist. That Jesus 
fell three times and that He left the imprint of His sacred counte- 
nance upon the veil handed Him by Veronica are matters handed 
down to us by long-standing tradition, and they are not without 
some foundation. These legends have at least never been disproved, 
and a veil of Veronica is still preserved in the Basilica of St. Peter 
in Rome and is shown publicly to the faithful each year during 
Holy Week after the impressive Tenebrae service. These pious 
traditions are at least beautiful in their power of suggestion for 
the minds of the faithful contemplating them. Furthermore, in ap- 
proving these station scenes, the Church has no intention of giving 
forth any scientific or historical statement of fact. What the Church 
wants is that we meditate piously and humbly on the passion of 
our Lord in all its phases and on the venerable traditions which 
surround the way of the cross. 

It is the Church’s wish also that we reap the spiritual fruits 
attached to this devotion. The rich and innumerable indulgences 
alone should encourage us to make the way of the cross frequently 
and fervently. But the way of the cross is likewise a most excellent 
prayer, a strong incitement to the practice of the Christian vir- 
tues. Attentive meditation upon any one of the stations will 
easily convince us of this. Experience proves that the making of 
the way of the cross will touch souls most profoundly, and inspire 
the well-intentioned hearts of penitent Christians with most gen- 
erous sentiments of love for God and neighbor and with sincere 
sorrow for sin, imprinting upon these hearts the sacred wounds of 
Jesus, as we read in the Stabat mater, the hymn usually sung 
between the stations: 


“Sancta Mater, istud agas, _“Holy Mother! pierce me through, 
Crucifixi fige plagas In my heart each wound renew 
Cordi meo valido.” Of my Savior crucified.” 


But what has all this to do with the liturgy or the liturgical 
movement or with a liturgical review? It has taken long to arrive 
at this point, but to answer that question is the reason for this 
and a subsequent article. 
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Popular and universal as the way of the cross may be, and 
excellent as it may be as a prayer, few Catholics know of the 
beautiful prayers and significant ceremonies of the liturgy which 
accompany the canonical erection of the stations in a church or 
elsewhere. This is, no doubt, due to the fact that few have the 
opportunity of witnessing this special liturgical function, which 
seldom takes place more than once in the history of any parish. 
In a following article the liturgical rite to be carried out for the 
erection of the stations will be taken up in detail, with the hope 
that a description of this rite will be a further aid towards a 
devout and intelligent praying of the way of the cross. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


CRS SSS EES 


Let us give thanks to God the Father, through His 
Son, tn the Holy Ghost, who “for His great love where- 
with He loved us’’ hath had mercy on us; and “‘even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ’ that in Him we might be a new creature, 
and a new workmanship. Let us then put off the old 
man with his deeds, and, having obtained a share in the 
sonship of Christ, let us renounce the deeds of the flesh. 
Learn, O Christian, how great thou art, who hast been 
made partaker of the divine nature, and fall not again 
by a corrupt manner of life into the beggarly elements 
above which thou art lifted. Remember whose body it ts 
whereof thou art made a member, and who is its Head. 
Remember that it is He that hath delivered thee from the 
power of darkness and hath translated thee into God's 
light and God’s kingdom.—ST. LEO THE GREAT, hom- 
ily used at Christmas Matins. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL MISSIONS (II) 
A PARISH MISSION 


HE remoter preparation of mind, the distribution of 
pamphlets, the instruction, the awakening of a grow- 
i ing curiosity—all these lead the faithful to look for- 
ward to the ‘Sunday Parish Day”’ as a special event. 

It is that indeed. 


I shall try to trace its character, but nothing can convey the 
impression that is derived from the actual joy of participating in it. 


More exactly, I shall explain what a ‘“‘parish triduum’’ is. 
For there is always an immediate preparation preceding the Sun- 
day celebration, and it thus becomes a sort of mission. On the 
preceding Thursday evening, two Fathers (monks) arrive at the 
parish for a first general assembly which must take place at that 
time. 

The church is well filled. There is plenty of curiosity and of 
attention. The people feel that what will be said and asked of 
them will be interestingly new. 

The first instruction is a very short, very simple and very 
concrete explanation of the sense of fellowship that is necessary for 
all human society. Eating, traveling, living in a house, reading... 
all these require the collaboration of many skills. It is impossible 
to live quite alone. The love that is at the heart of each person 
demands fellowship or human society, but the society in turn must 
recognize its Master, Father. . . . Hence the duty of adoration... . 
Society has not rendered this duty: for through its head Adam 
the human race failed in its destiny. It fell and lost the promised 
gift, that of becoming children of God. Reparation by Christ. His 
sacrifice. Thereafter it is impossible to do without Him. But He 
also founded a fellowship: the Church. We are members of it 
through baptism, we have the duty of being active in the Church, 
we must be intelligent doers. The center of action is the Mass. 
“You are going to learn how to do your share of collaboration in 
it, just as the infant learns to talk, to do, on the knees of its 
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mother. It is not a musical lesson that you are going to receive; 
you are going to learn how to talk to God in the language of 
our Mother, in the language of Christ.”’ 

Then follows the first stage of preparation. 

All who are to assist are given their places. They are invited 
to come well up to the front of the church, elbow to elbow—a 
necessary condition for success. All sit down. There is a word of 
explanation: ““The priest prays for us at Mass. We ratify his 


prayer and say he has done well: so be it! Amen... . All sing it!’ 
“Amen.” 
“Louder! Three times as loud! .. . All together, watch the 


director!”’ 

Guiding gestures, neat, clear-cut, are followed by the non- 
initiated. 

“‘Now take page 16, the answer to the priest’s salutation: 
Et cum spiritu tuo. The priest greets the assembly, which answers 
him: The Lord be with you.—And likewise with you! This is at 
once an act of politeness and an act of charity. . . . Now sing it.” 

The same clear-cut gestures, the same invitation to sing 
louder. It may be necessary to speak to some of the more timid and 
passive souls, to encourage them sympathetically. Next is the 
gospel: ‘“Turn to the responses on page 18.’’ A word of explana- 
tion also. Then the preface, the Sanctus, the responses of the Pater 
noster, the Agnus Det, the Ite, missa est. 

After that come the more difficult parts: Kyrie, Gloria, Credo. 
This will take an hour, but it will not seem so long since it is so 
lively—so ‘‘amusing,”’ as a good lady said one night! 

The people kneel, and the Tantum ergo before the Benedic- 
tion constitutes a first trial at collective singing. It is always im- 
pressive. The spark has reached the tinder. At home, in groups, 
even in the cafés, people talk of this first evening, and the general 
opinion is favorable. The children, bringing the news home, 
awaken the curiosity of the parents who had remained away. 

And so on Friday evening the crowd is considerably larger. 

The second instruction: What is the Mass? 

The three essential acts. The Offertory: through the priest 
we offer our life as represented by the gift of food. Is the latter 
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not the product of all our activities? And does it not ordinarily 
support our life? Consecration and ““Thanksgiving’’ or the Eu- 
charist. Christ enters into our offering and gives it an infinite 
value. He makes it His own in order to draw it in Himself to the 
Father. He Himself becomes our offering in the Host. Communion: 
union with our Mediator realized in all its fulness. He unites us 
effectively in His Sacrifice, He incorporates us in it and nourishes 
our souls with His grace, His energies; and so throughout the 
day, the week, our activities carry on in detail this eucharistic 
offering. 

A short explanation of the background in which this sacri- 
ficial offering unfolds itself: the liturgical year, the successive mys- 
teries of Christ, centering the rich variety of their celebration in 
the unity of the one sacrificial action. 

Then the chant, development and perfection of what was 
learned the night before, followed by the first attempts at Com- 
pline or Vespers. 

Tantum ergo and Benediction. 

On Saturday evening the attendance will be still larger in 
spite of the various chores of the week-end. 

Instruction on the role of the priesthood, on the mission of 
the priest, father and center of the parish, mediator of his flock 
at the altar, on the role of the baptized as collaborators at the 
Sacrifice. Proper esteem for the state of grace, love of professional 
duties, practice of charity, all enriching the offering, an index of 
the conscientious care for perfection which one should have for 
all the things of God. 

General repetition, and final exhortation. 

Tantum ergo and Benediction. 

During the low Masses of these two days, the faithful present 
and especially the school children have recited the dialog prayers 
under direction, while explanations have stressed the principal 
parts of the Sacrifice. 

During the day the Fathers visited the schoolrooms and con- 
tinued with instructions and repetitions. The schola of the chant- 
ers had worked at the proper parts of the Mass whenever it could 
assemble. It is necessary for the work of the schola to be faultless, 
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nay, to be brilliant—does it not play a primary role? The more 
delicate and the more florid parts of the chant are reserved to it. 
In the musical structure of the Mass, in which the chant of the 
congregation furnishes the basic architectural framework, the mod- 
ulations of the “‘proper’’ furnish the decoration whose infinitely 
varied colors give to each Sunday its own peculiar character. 

It is also necessary to contact the organist: an important 
person, often taking umbrage, and jealous of his traditional pre- 
rogatives. No! It is not always easy to get him to consent to what 
is expected of him: no great display of musical virtuosity, but an 
effective supporting of the chant by means of a well-executed ac- 
companiment. 

The servers, too, must be given their proper attention. Does 
not the dignity and the majesty of the sacrificial action depend 
in part on them? 

Finally, the good will of the clergy must be appealed to, 
who also are not always without the need of some corrections in 
their manner of chanting. 

And now the Sunday is here. 

The first is a low Mass with general Communion. The spec- 
tacle is moving, and for many a veritable revelation. 

“Officiating at the altar is one of the Fathers, reciting the 
Mass prayers in a clear voice that penetrates to the rear of the 
Church. In the pulpit is the other Father explaining, commenting 
on the various parts of the holy Sacrifice, directing the responses, 
the recitations, and the movements of the congregation. The peo- 
ple are attentive, devout, with their little manual in hand, un- 
believably docile, seating themselves, rising, kneeling as directed, 
answering with a voice that is at first timid but then grows in 
force until at the preface it gives the powerful impression of an 
immense crowd participating in the prayer of the Church, await- 
ing the liturgical moment for approaching the holy Table, and 
remaining in church, recollected, till all is finished.”’ 

The above paragraph gives the impression of an eye-witness 
in an important parish of a larger city. The distribution of Com- 
munion to six hundred people by three priests did not prolong 
the celebration of the Mass by more than six minutes. 
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“It was a spectacle that defies description,’ continued the 
above witness, ‘“‘moving beyond words. At bottom was the firm 
conviction of no longer being an isolated individual praying along- 
side of other individuals, but of being truly a part of a religious 
body, vibrating with the life of Christ, rendering to God as a 
body the homage of its adoration, of its praises. As someone said, 
it gives one the consciousness that the parish is not merely a simple 
administrative subdivision, but truly a living and active entity. 

‘The splendid performance of the high Mass only confirmed 
and increased this impression all the more.”’ 


(To be concluded) 
AUGUSTIN FRANCOIS, O.S.B. 


































Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium 








Faith believeth, but words cannot explain, how 
the two natures were joined in one Person—and therein 
we find that we shall never lack matter of praise in Him, 
whose abundance ever outrunneth the power of our ex- 
pression. .. . But lest we be confounded at the weakness 
of our mortality, we have help in the words of the 
prophets and evangelist. And they are able so to inflame 
and teach us that we may see the birth of our Lord, 
wherein the Word was made flesh, not so much as a 
thing past, but as a thing present. The proclamation of 
the angel to the shepherds who watched their flocks by 
night ringeth in our ears also; and for this end are we 
appointed to rule the Lord’s flock, that we may ever 
keep in our heart the word revealed from heaven, and 
say unto you, as we do this day: “‘Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people; 
for unto you ts born this day, in the city of David, a 
Savior, who ts Christ the Lord.’’-—ST. LEO THE 
GREAT, homily used at Matins of octave of Christmas. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
IF I WERE SATAN 


HAT the modern world has lost together with other 
basic truths of Christianity is a belief in Satan and 
his devilish machinations in this world of ours. We 
ourselves, those of the brethren who have not suc- 
cumbed to the cynical skepticism of the world in 

regard to the powers of evil, are often inclined to point only to 
factors outside of our ranks as signs of the work of Satan, such 
as the atheistic hatred of many communists, and the like. How- 
ever, if Satan is the superior intellect we know him to be, why 
in all the world should he bother himself primarily with those 
outside the fold of Christ, or why should we think his ingenuity 
in our regard exhausted by his tempting the children of light in- 
dividually to direct moral violations of the law of God? 


Yet what a fool Satan would be if he concerned himself 
mainly with those who are not living members of Christ! They 
can safely be considered his least worry. With them, as a whole, 
he should have little trouble as the keen “‘father of lies.” He needs 
to do little but let their zeal for progress, as they see the latter, 
foster itself. Or if their bona fide zeal for their conception of the 
good life brings them dangerously close to the truths of Christ, 
he but needs to fan in them a hatred for the Church that is based 
on the traditional misconception of her which his artful lying has 
fostered throughout the history of Christianity. (Cf. “‘My Com- 
munist Friends’ in The Commonweal, August 27, pp. 415-16.) 
The combination of ardent zeal for good plus a hatred of the 
Church as the bulwark of reaction is one that is hard to beat. 

Christ has told us what the plan of our apostolic campaign 
for His kingdom should be. We should leave the ninety-nine and 
go out and seek the one that has strayed. 

In a similar way, we can be sure the keenest efforts of Satan 
are directed not to those who are already inside his fold but rather 
to the true children of light. And he will expend his greatest 
cunning not only upon public attacks from without, but also at 
boring from within. He too will give a minimum care to the 
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ninety-nine within his own fold and go out and seek those whom 
Christ turned aside from his paved broadway. It may be considered 
one of his most cunning strategies to put us asleep in regard to this 
fact, and to have us forget that he is ever working within the fold 
with the wiliest subtlety that his superhuman intelligence is cap- 
able of. It is from this standpoint that many a good Christian 
might find it profitable to try to answer the question: If you were 
Satan, what would you do? And it is from this standpoint that I 
shall put down a few answers that come readily to mind. 


In attacking the faithful of Christ, even human common 
sense would suffice to deter one from tempting the average good 
Christians directly to murder, arson, adulteries, etc. Were I Satan, 
I should use my utmost cunning, not in attacking the letter of 
the law of Christ but rather its spirit. Thus in an age of individ- 
ualism and materialism, I would trump up the note of individual- 
ism in the religious life of the members of Christ, and attempt 
to give them excessive concern over the material goods of the earth. 
If I could get something of this attitude into the very administra- 
tion of parish life, I would consider it a great victory. 

Again, I would not try to change true religious zeal imme- 
diately to apathy, but rather direct it into formalistic channels. 
I would not expect to abolish religious instruction among Catho- 
lics as a whole, but I should try to change all such instruction, 
even theological teaching, into a matter of coldly intellectual for- 
mulation and apprehension; and likewise to change the conception 
of Christian life into a literal performance of so-and-so many 
obligations that are conformed to according to the exact letter 
of the law. Where chance of success warranted, I should try to 
satisfy individuals with a faithful adherence to minimum essential 
requirements and get them to feel great satisfaction with this as 
their adequate Christian observance. 

Where a strong desire for more devotional life is irrepressible, 
I should direct efforts to a multiplication of extra-liturgical func- 
tions, with great display of pomp and with much emotional satis- 
faction. Above all I should try to keep this religious hunger from 
centering in the Mass itself or from anything like intelligent parti- 
cipation in the essential sacramental or liturgical life of the Church. 
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Where the latter is unavoidable I should try to make their at- 
tendance mere occasions for the satisfaction of subjective religious 
emotions. 

In regard to the Church as a whole (i. e., the human ele- 
ments, of course) I should insinuate a great self-complacency with 
conditions as they are, for instance, the proud thought that never 
was the inner spiritual life of Catholics more flourishing and more 
truly Christian than today. With this could easily be coupled the 
belief that all untoward happenings in the world are solely the 
fault of those outside the fold. 

Under the guise of friendliness, I should try to induce Cath- 
olics to hide their religion before their non-Catholic friends so as 
not to embarrass the latter, and even where questioned about 
their faith to have them turn the conversation from a discussion 
of religion to other and neutral topics. 

Among the chosen of Christ’s flock, pastors and religious, 
etc., I would work with utmost subtlety at a seemingly minor 
matter, that of Christian charity, by arousing petty jealousies 
among members of religious communities or among the diocesan 
clergy, between different orders, between diocesan and religious 
clergy, etc., knowing well that wholehearted charity is of the 
intimate life of Christ, and that where it is lacking in His members 
there His cause loses immeasurably. In this regard I should also 
watch eagerly for the rarer cases where under the guise of zeal 
for Christ or for social justice I could sow seeds of class hatred. 

These are by no means all the things I can think of as emi- 
nently worth doing, were I Satan. How many more wiles and 
cunning artifices therefore must not the prince of evil have in his 
repertory, being the high-powered angelic intellect that he is! 

It is for us to remember that normally the cause of Christ 
can grow and flourish only through our cooperation. In a similar 
manner the wiles of the evil one, no matter how subtle, can succeed 
in diminishing the Christ-life here on earth only through the 
consent of the human will. How important, then, that we bend 
all our efforts towards attaining and preserving nothing less than 
the true Christian or liturgical spirit in all its fulness! 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN-CHRISTO+ 


WITH OUR It is a truism, and a truism that is from time to 
READERS time the occasion of much tiresome sentimentaliz- 

ing, that Christmas, the birthday of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, is the feast of the family and of home; 
we at once feel a certain pity, a vicarious discontent, when we 
hear, for example, of a man having to spend Christmas thousands 
of miles from his native land and his own fireside. So shall I have 
to spend this Christmas of 1937, but I hope that no reader of 
ORATE FRATRES to whom my name may be familiar will waste 
a single sigh of sympathy for me, because (though naturally 
enough I should like to be at home) I count myself happy to 
celebrate the feast among people whom I find to be so friendly, 
hospitable and kind as the Americans. 

It is true that I am writing these lines on November 22 and 
do not know where actually I shall be on December 25 (perhaps 
in a Pullman car?); but after six weeks of wide traveling and 
many close contacts in the United States, in particular after a week 
at the Abbey of St. John at Collegeville, I am not disposed to 
regard the necessity of spending Christmas “‘on this side’’ as any- 
thing but a pleasant prospect. This state of mellow content is 
induced above all by my too short (for me) stay here at St. John’s 
where ORATE FRATRES is published. I have been associated with 
ORATE FRATRES since its first issue eleven years ago, but never 
until last Tuesday did I set eyes on the twin spires of the monas- 
tery church or on anybody connected with the publication (ex- 
cept Father William Busch for a few hours in England about 
1926). And then the kindest welcomes from Father Abbot and 
his community made me feel like a traveler returned, one who had 
come to a home, if not to his own—and after all, what is a Bene- 
dictine monastery if it be not a family and a home? And my 
readers could understand how much this means only if they knew 
the kindness I had already experienced from Msgr. Sherry at Cin- 
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cinnati, and the monks at St. Meinrad, and the Basilian Fathers 
at Windsor, and the pastor of St. Cecilia’s at Detroit, and Father 
James Magner at Chicago, and Mr. Bruce, senior and junior, at 
Milwaukee, and the St. Paul Seminary, and many others. 


Of the many monks and others at St. John’s who have 
shown themselves so well disposed towards this stranger from 
England, and conversation with whom I have enjoyed so much, 
special mention must be made of Father Virgil Michel (whom I 
had vaguely imagined to be an aged man with a long beard—he 
is not!). Through correspondence arising out of ORATE FRATRES 
for all these years we knew and approved each other’s ideas pretty 
well, but not till we met in the flesh did either of us realize how 
wide a communion mentis et rerum existed between us on varied 
matters, but all arising out of our common concern for that restor- 
ation of corporate public worship to its proper place in Christian 
life which is called the ‘‘liturgical movement.’’ To adapt a well- 
known line, ‘““The meeting now of faithful friends renewing is 
of love!”’ 

Just why space should be given in ORATE FRATRES to these 
purely personal reflections of mine I do not quite know. But it is 
perhaps justified by the fact that my visit to St. John’s ought to 
help me, as an associate editor, to collaborate more effectively in 
the work of the paper, and it has enabled the editor, Father Virgil, 
and others to check up their own ideas and observations with 
those of a European—and I can assure readers that we are in 
pretty general agreement. Religious conditions in the United States 
and England resemble each other in many respects quite a bit more 
than some people think—and when I say “‘religious conditions,”’ 
I mean here the whole set-up of people’s lives and not simply 
formally religious or ecclesiastical factors. We live in interesting 
times, exciting times, times that are very threatening for mankind: 
Sursum corda! 


DONALD ATTWATER 


* >* * 


As the present issue of ORATE FRATRES was being prepared for 
the press, the November 19 issue of the Commonweal arrived, 
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containing an article entitled “‘A Layman’s Lament.”’ By this time 
many of our readers must have read the article with some shaking 
of head over the well-intentioned but confusing mixture of truth 
and error it contained. 


The article pleads for better implementing of Catholic Action 
unto the rebuilding of our social order. For this purpose, we are 
told, ‘‘to urge the Catholic laity to sanctify themselves, to study 
the liturgy, and to become more holy is not enough.’’ Our readers 
will agree most heartily with these words, as do we ourselves. 
In fact, we know of no one who has ever claimed the contrary. 
But we disagree entirely with the author’s reason: ‘“The liturgical 
appeal is too exotic, and does not attract earthly, starving human 
beings. Liturgy is an orchid which will choke to death among the 
rank weeds of the new paganism.”’ If that is indeed to happen to 
the liturgy, then our prospect, the prospect of Christ in the world, 
is gloomy beyond all saying. For the popes have reiterated often 
enough that the indispensable source of the true Christian spirit 
which is to overcome paganism is the public and solemn worship 
of the Church, or the liturgy. Of course, we are here meeting with 
the old misconception of the liturgy, 1.e., liturgy as the etiquette 
or the external garb of our worship instead of the worship itself, 
the very life, of the Church. 

The author continues by saying that “‘the emphasis in Catho- 
lic Action should be laid on organization.’’ But the “‘Pope of 
Catholic Action’ has told us in unmistakable terms that the 
indispensable first step, not a mere preliminary, in Catholic Action 
is personal sanctification. The author’s call is for a ‘‘mass move- 
ment”’ in regard to which he claims: ““This is harder than owning 
a missal, or going to Communion more frequently, or preaching 
against Communism. What good are these personalist actions if 
those who offend against social justice do not participate in 
them?’’ Is it an injustice to hold that by “‘personalist’’ is here 
meant “‘individualist,’’ although this would indicate a total ignor- 
ance of things on which rather apodictic assertions are made in all 
good faith? 

The article calls for a ‘“‘motorization of Catholic action’’ and 
therefore propounds the question: “Is it asking too much of each 
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diocese that it have a director of Catholic Action, with activities 
centralized in Washington?”’ To this our answer is not only “Yes, 
it is asking too much,”’ but also a heartfelt ‘‘God forbid!’ 


Catholic Action is officially a participation of the laity in the 
hierarchical mission of the Church. Its basic units are therefore the 
individual dioceses, and to call for any form of “‘centralization in 
Washington”’ is, strictly speaking, contrary to the nature and 
mind of the Church. There could indeed, by voluntary agreement 
of the bishops, be a coordination and cooperative center at Wash- 
ington or anywhere else in the country, but this would be a far 
cry from “‘centralized activities.’"’ The moment we call for some- 
thing less, however, than such centralized administration, for co- 
ordination or cooperation of any kind, we come back to the basic 
aspect of all Christian life, the spiritual cooperation that is of the 
essential nature or the life of the mystical body—and so to the 
liturgy! 


“Once institutions for dispensing social justice are set up,’’ we 
are told, ‘‘we shall have buried both Communism and capitalism 
in the same coffin.”” But our Holy Father has told us definitely 
in the Quadragesimo anno that social justice, that all justice to- 
gether, is not enough. Justice must be rooted in and permeated by 
charity, and charity must moreover go far beyond the limits of 
social justice. ‘‘For justice alone, even though most faithfully ob- 
served, can remove indeed the cause of social strife, but can never 
bring about a union of hearts and minds. Yet this union, binding 
men together, is the main principle of stability in all institutions 
no matter how perfect they may seem, which aim at establishing 
social peace and promoting mutual aid.’’ Can there be surprise that 
after these words the Holy Father refers to the mystical body of 
Christ in which all are ‘“‘one body in Christ and everyone members 
one of another’? Again, we are back to the liturgy. 


“Institutions must be changed,”’ we read in the article under 
discussion. There can be no dissenting voice. But our Holy Father 
emphasizes two things: a reform of morals and a reform of in- 
stitutions. Moreover, he says that the second reform is of no avail 
without the first and that the first is impossible without a return 
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to the true Gospel spirit, or, to use the phrase of Pius X, the true 
Christian spirit whose source is the liturgy. 

Much of the confusion in discussing Christian social recon- 
struction seems to arise from a failure to distinguish between two 
very different aspects of the whole social problem, that of immedi- 
ate relief from pressing want wherever it exists, and that of the 
gradual rechristianization of our pagan social order. The former, 
the immediate relief, must needs call for quick action and for 
mobilization of whatever forces are necessary. And in regard to it 
all Christians will agree that preaching will not help, that feeding 
the hungry comes first. Even St. Thomas expressed that long ago. 

But that is not yet Christian social reconstruction, though it 
may be and in extreme cases must be preliminary to such recon- 
struction. Beyond any immediate relief-action there must be a 
long-range program, and this will be both ineffective and non- 
Christian unless it is rooted in and permeated by the spiritual ren- 
ovation which the popes tell us is indispensable for a Christian 
reconstruction of society. With this final word we have again ar- 
rived at what is really inescapable in our day, the basic function of 
the liturgical movement in our Christian life and endeavor. 

* * * 


The supernatural, the divine had departed from the accursed 
earth. Spiritual darkness had taken the place of divine light, sin 
had replaced original justice; death had succeeded life, loss of heav- 
enly heritage followed loss of sonship of God, misery had ex- 
pelled joy. Only a star of hope glimmered in the distance: the 
promise of redemption. Would the Oriens ex alto come, stoop 
down, lift up him that had fallen so low? 

Salvation, plenteous redemption, had long been prepared by 
Him who is Love. The fulness of time was at hand. Supreme 
wisdom, power, goodness is ready to exhibit its combined work, 
worthy of the Deity. “While all things were in quiet silence, and 
the night was in the midst of her course, Thy almighty Word, 
O Lord, leapt down from heaven from Thy royal throne’ (Wis- 
dom xviii, 14 f.). The Divine descended in human form to save 
all mankind. His own humanity was made the instrument of re- 
demption. As God alone can enter into the innermost depth of 
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human souls and there dwell and operate, so “‘the man Christ Je- 
sus’” is able to take possession of our human nature and join Him- 
self most closely to it. The divine life given by the Father to the 
Son in eternal generation now flows from the Son to “the man 
Christ Jesus’’ and thence to fallen man; the supernatural once 
more descended to earth, and plenteous redemption is wrought. 
Mighty mystery of divine love! 

The substantial Wisdom of the Father was made man’s 
wisdom, light, love—life. Henceforth the roles are changed. Super- 
natural light is given by Him who is the /ux vera and the dark 
night that had set on man’s mind is dispelled; sin is ejected and 
the divine Holiness is shared. The sonship of mankind’s new Head 
is returned, the heavenly heritage restored; divine life follows upon 
spiritual death, misery is turned into joy and incipient glory. 
Angels sing the gladsome song: ‘Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth to men of good will.’’ Copiosa redemptio! 

Incarnation of the Son of God! Incorporation of the son of 
man of good will! Good will is God’s will. Sinful man is to aban- 
don sinful will and adopt the divine Will. The incarnate Son of 
God came to do the Father’s will. It was ever His norm and guid- 
ing star through life’s joy and sorrow even unto the Consumma- 
tum est of the bloody end. The divine, the supernatural in man 
demands the divine Will as its norm, its star pointing to union 
with the Son and through the Son with the Father. The depraved 
natural will of the creature is to be healed and sanctified by union 
with the uncreated Will. Selfishness, individualism, naturalism, 
must give way to love of God and neighbor in Christ, if beatific 
vision is to succeed faith-vision after death. The new-born Savior 
must be the wisdom, the life, the justice of the soul. Such is the 
Christmas message of God to His intelligent creatures on earth. 
“Glory be to God—peace to men of good will!” 

He at whose coming to earth this auspicious message was 
delivered merited the graces needed to make the message a reality. 
May all who celebrate the appearance of the Savior in the flesh 
accept the plenteous redemption brought upon earth! “But as 
many as received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of 
God—to be born of God, ex Deo nati.” 
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PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS OF CORPORATE WORSHIP" 
I. OBJECTIONS TO THE MISSA RECITATA: 
A. Psychological difficulties: 

1. It subordinates individual to group; hence it may be dis- 
tasteful. ANSWER: Its value in large measure lies precisely in this 
subordinating individual to society. 

2. It demands constant attention and care; is more exacting 
than silent prayer. ANS.: It is a higher form of worship because 
more exacting. Mass is more a sacrifice. 

3. Common reciting tends towards sing-songiness; hence cre- 
ates monotony. ANS.: This is true, but we did not for that reason 
abandon vocal saying of rosary, etc. 

B. Physical difficulties: 

1. It disturbs the priest. ANS.: If this is because of the man- 
ner in which responses are made, this ought to be changed; if be- 
cause of the fact, let priest ask himself if his office is primarily per- 
sonal or social. 

2. It delays the priest unduly. ANS.: Where this is the fact, 
it shows that the preparation has been defective. 

3. It promotes disorder among people. ANS.: This is usually 
traceable to a too hasty and too superficial preparation, and absence 
of a leader. 

4. Adherence to words makes for routine. ANS.: There are 
many varieties of the Missa recitata, and careful and zealous use of 
them can give every type of Mass its distinctive character and 
setting. 

5. If this is the one way of assisting at Mass, the Church 
has let us wander a long time. ANS.: There will always remain 
the silent low Mass, and the chanted high Mass will always be the 
Church’s ideal; in between is the Missa recitata in its various forms. 

6. The people cannot be so regimented. ANS.: The zealous 
pastor will strive little by little to elevate the prayer of the people 
to the Church’s ideal. 


1At the summer schools of Catholic Action held under the auspices of the 
Queen’s Work during the past summer, our associate editor, Rev. Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., gave three courses on topics relating to the liturgy. With his kind per- 
mission we here reprint several stimulating pages of the mimeographed outline 
of one of these courses.—ED. 
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II. PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES TOWARDS PLAINSONG: 


1. To go back to chant is like turning the clock back cen- 
turies; is clipping the wings of progress; is a musical archaism. 
ANS.: ““The more closely a composition . . . approaches the Grego- 
rian form, the more sacred and liturgical it becomes’ (Pius X). 

2. Choir members, because of their regular practice, unpaid 
services, etc., make the most consistent sacrifices for good of par- 
ish; they ought to have the right to choose the music. ANS.: ‘‘Since 
the Church has received from Christ . . . the office of guarding the 
sanctity of divine worship, surely it has the right . . . to ordain 
such things as ceremonies, rites, formulae, prayers and singing” 
(Pius XI). 

3. Present-day choir leadership, when it comes to chant, is 
very deficient, particularly because of knowledge that is too ele- 
mentary. ANS.: Where this is true, defective leadership is sooner 
corrected in obedience to the Church than in opposition to choir- 
leader and to pastor. 

4. The American people are simply incapable of rendering 
tolerably the more difficult selections. ANS.: The trained choir will 
always be there for more difficult selections; the people’s part are 
the responses and the ordinary. 

5. Quality of tone should be preferred to the massed quantity 
of the pews, especially on the greater feasts. ANS.: Worship in song 
is to be judged primarily as worship and only secondarily as music; 
on greater feasts devotion prompts to greater participation by the 
whole congregation. 

6. Nothing vital ever results from a mere observance of dead 
rules. ANS.: Nothing vital ever results without the initial acquisi- 
tion of the rules. 

7. This obsession about rhythm obscures the fact that chant 
is music and to be interpreted by the musicians. ANS.: A valid ob- 
jection well taken; the ‘‘Gregorianists’’ are realizing their mistake 
in attempting straightlaced uniformity of treatment. 


8. The pastor’s zeal for chant is only a matter of loyalty, 
not of conviction. ANS.: Loyalty undaunted is enough to hold 
the fort until priests of better training are at hand. 
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9. ‘The indescribable apathy of Americans towards mani- 
festing their faith in song.’’ ANS.: A life-time of meeting people 
on their own “‘level,’’ showing them a higher vision, and joyously 
leading towards it. 

III. LAY ATTITUDES TOWARDS PLAINSONG: 

1. Chant is a mechanical robot, stiff and formal. 

2. Chant is incapable of transforming modern services into 
a living experience of the people. 

3. Choirs discredit and ruin chant by deficient presentation. 

4. Chant sounds flat, thin, tinny, empty. 

5. Chant instruction is over-loaded with scientific jargon. 

6. The over-restraint of emotion insisted upon by directors 
is a form of vulgarity. 

7. Chant should accompany corporate action and invite to 
individual contemplation; this stilted singing stifles all emotion. 

8. Virile and realist congregational rendition of chant 
would never have been that “‘lady-like’’ namby-pamby, we hear. 

9. Sheer authority will never restore the laity’s lost voice; 
the sweeping impulse of enthusiasm is needed. 

10. Tastes built on syncopated ballad-measures will never 
take to chant. 

AGAINST these objections the Holy Father insists that it can 
and is being done: “‘Pius X ... primarily . . . had in mind to 
stimulate and foster the Christian spirit among the people by pru- 
dently removing those things which were dishonoring the sanctity 
and majesty of the temple. . . . This to a remarkable degree has 
been effected in sacred music; for wherever these regulations have 
been put into practice diligently, not only have the beauties of a 
rare art begun to revive, but also the religious spirit has begun 
to flourish widely; because the Christian people, imbued more 
deeply with the meaning of the liturgy, have also become accus- 
tomed to participate more zealously in the service of the Eucharist, 
in sacred psalmody, and in public prayers. 

“It is greatly to be deplored, however, that in certain places 
these wise laws have not been observed. On this account the desired 
fruits have not been obtained. 
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“Let the difficulties of this most holy undertaking stir and 
rouse, and in no wise weaken, the spirits of the bishops of the 
Church, all of whom by harmoniously and constantly obeying 
Our wish will accomplish a work for the Supreme Bishop, most 
worthy of their episcopal office’ (Pius XI, December, 1928). 

“All great endeavors encounter great difficulties. .. . But We 
have given such unmistakable evidence of our wishes during the 
past years that there can be neither doubt nor discussion on this 
matter’ (Pius XI, December, 1935). 

o 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Miss Florence Breen, co-director of St. Joseph Center of New 
York, recently succeeded in arousing interest in the League of the 
Divine Office in far-off Colorado. It is our earnest prayer that the 
seed thus sown may soon bear increasing fruit. 

A group of Girl Scouts of New York City, under direction 
of Miss Mabel Shannon, met on October 31 for the purpose of 
reciting Vespers of the feast of All Saints. To make this recitation 
possible, they printed a four-page leaflet containing preliminary 
instructions concerning the recitation of Vespers, and an English 
version of the greater portion of the hour. 

Miss Marie Shields Halvey is contributing a series of articles 
on the recitation of the divine office by laymen to a number of dio- 
cesan Catholic weeklies. 

St. Joseph Center has sent in a complete report of its activities 
since its foundation somewhat over a year ago. After a short sketch 
of its origin and subsequent history, the account, which in large 
part is composed of a collection of ‘“‘exhibits’’ of the Center’s 
achievements, enumerates articles contributed to various newspa- 
pers and periodicals in the country, conferences held in behalf of 
the League, as also pamphlets produced for the sake of clarifying 
the League’s purposes and the conditions of membership. A brief 
tabulation of some of the work done by the Center will be of in- 
terest to our readers: 

Letters written in connection with St. Joseph Center______418 


Copies of Day Hours disposed of ___-.. icabcmnareacantichaeiien 30 
Quarterly ordinals disposed of -.....---.-----.------------------ 240 
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The Hour of Prime disposed of -_------... Aenea dmsaddebie 47 
RE RC a 38 
The Breviary and the Laity disposed of 19 
Bulletins distributed gratis 363 
Outlines of Little Hours distributed gratis __.__________ 194 
Why the Divine Office distributed gratis 92 





The Collegium Gregorianum of Victoria, B. C., is growing 
steadily. It comprises the North American Martyrs’ Chapter, which 
recites the whole divine office, including Matins, every day, and 
twenty-two associate members, three of whom have been added 
during the month of October. 





° 
LITURGICAL During the third national congress of the Con- 
BRIEFS fraternity of Christian Doctrine at St. Louis (Oc- 


tober 9 to 12) the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America held its second annual meeting. The latter is a branch 
organization of the former and was called to life by the episcopal 
commission of the Confraternity for the purpose of uniting Cath- 
olic biblical scholars in their common work and for the purpose 
of bringing the sacred Scriptures to the knowledge of the laity. 
The thirty priest members who gathered to discuss their problems 
and to meet the needs of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
had less to show to the 5,000 delegates in the way of exhibits, 
perhaps, than other units of the Confraternity, but their work is 
admittedly more gradual of results. The Biblical Association is 
engaged in no less a task than that of producing a new English 
version of the New Testament according to the Latin Vulgate. 
This new English translation, subject to the approval of the 
episcopal commission, is intended to be a popular edition, for the 
laity generally. 

Those who have knowledge of the shortcomings of our pres- 
ent English translation, including all who hear the epistles and 
gospels read to them on feasts and Sundays, feel grateful for the 
work of these biblical scholars. They realize that the latter are 
contributing the most important single piece of work to the cause 
of the Confraternity. The New Testament translation is nearly 
finished at the present time. The Catholic laity, especially those 
who promote the liturgical movement, are anxiously watching the 
progress of the Biblical Association and hope the new translation 
will be of such quality that it may supply our English readings 
of the epistles and gospels at holy Mass. Many countries boast of 
well-defined movements, with organization and considerable litera- 
ture, to aid in restoring the Bible to Catholics. Being a storehouse 
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of divine wisdom and a source of right living, the Bible ought to 
stock the mind and speech of every Christian in an age of fleeting 
slogans and much insipid reading. The Bible, like the sacraments, 
are God's gift to man—propter homines. 


The Christian Life Calendar for 1938 (Bruce Publishing 
Co.), by Rev. William H. Puetter, S.J., is up to the standard of 
previous years. As a handy guide to the liturgy of each day, it will 
do a great service in assisting the faithful to sentire cum Ecclesia. 
We gladly recommend it to our readers. 


From the Christian Front we have a report which is charac- 
teristic of the modern Catholic youth movement and its eye for 
essentials. The report concerns the Pax Romana Congress held 
this autumn at Paris and speaks in one and the same context of 
students’ anti-atheistic press movements in Holland and Switzer- 
land, of the inspiration derived from the Spanish martyrs, of 
dramatic endeavor, of social responsibilities of Catholic students in 
opposition to communism, and finally of liturgical participation. 
“Not far from where the German swastika and the Russian ham- 
mer and sickle are flaunted proudly in the sky, hundreds of voices, 
men and women, were raised in a Missa recitata. The whole group 
of students and priests assembled sang antiphonically the Kyrie, 
the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei... . 


The field of liturgical endeavor extends into a variety of 
Catholic study clubs, societies and social units at the present time 
—wherever religious piety craves for objective expression accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church. The example of the Sodality of 
Our Lady at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, though not 
isolated, is important. That unit of the Sodality, which has just 
admitted more than 200 freshmen to membership, devotes one 
meeting every week to the study of the liturgy of the following 
Sunday and week and to practice for the Missa recitata. 


Study clubs of all kinds are a happy sign of the revival of 
Catholic life and action. We therefore welcome a new arrival in 
the field of study-club instruction pamphlets. It is entitled How to 
Organize and Conduct Study Circles, and was put together by the 
Reverend John J. Harbrecht of St. Charles Parish, Cincinnati. A 
rapid perusal just before sending this issue of ORATE FRATRES to 
press convinces us that it is the best instructional pamphlet we 
have so far met with. It can be had for ten cents plus postage from 
The Premier Press, 217 East 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SONGS OF SION. Selections from the Book of Psalms. By Rev. John J. Laux, 
M.A. Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. xviii-217. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


PSALMS AND CANTICLES OF THE DIVINE OFFICE. A New English 
Translation Based Selectively on the Hebrew, Greek and Vulgate Texts, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. George O'Neill, S.J. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1937. Pp. xviii, 311. Cloth, $3.00. 


DER WOCHENPSALTER DES ROEMISCHEN BREVIERS. Lateinisch- 
deutscher Text. Herausgegeben von Pius Parsch. Volksliturgisches Aposto- 
lat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria. 1936. Pp. 789. Cloth, S. 8.00; 
RM. 4.80. 


L’INTELLIGENCE DE LA PRIERE LITURGIQUE. Cours et Conférences 
des Semaines Liturgiques. Tome XIII. Abbaye du Mont-César, Louvain, 
Belgium. 1937. Pp. 215. Paper, 17.50 Frs. 

As liturgical piety is gradually being restored to Christian life, the 
Psalter will receive more attention, even from the laity, because it has 
ever been predominantly the Church’s prayer and song book. In view of 
the fact that the psalms, as we have them, present many difficulties to 
our understanding, there will be a demand for more intelligible transla- 
tions and explanations. Any serious effort in this direction should, there- 
fore, be most welcome. 

Songs of Sion is one of such efforts, small in pretention, but in ap- 
pearance and quality well fitted for its mission. The author senses the 
problems that discourage the average Christian or throttle his fervor in 
using the psalms for expressing his sentiments of devotion. With a mod- 
esty that recommends his good judgment in selecting from scholarly edi- 
tions of the Psalter a clear and authentic rendition, he presents a trans- 
lation of selected psalms that really satisfies. His is not, and was not in- 
tended to be, a version of the text as it occurs in the liturgical texts, i. e., 
of the Vulgate and of the Old Latin versions used in the breviary, mis- 
sal, etc. His purpose is to show the beauty and excellence of the Psalter 
as the “most wonderful book of ancient poetry and devotion,” and by 
the aid of introductory chapters on the psalms in general, and of pre- 
fatory and explanatory notes for the individual psalms, to enable the 
reader to see that beauty and to arouse in himself a response to the in- 
spiration of the sacred text. More than half of the Psalter is here classi- 
fied under eight groups, the psalms being translated wholly or in part, so 
that a fairly adequate understanding and appreciation can be gained of 
their poetic and spiritual value. By this little book Father Laux has again 
given proof of his exceptional talent for making practical essentials of 
knowledge attractive. As 2 compliment to the publisher it should be add- 
ed that Songs of Sion has the appearance of a book one would like to give 
to a friend. May it be so used, especially for the benefit of the thousands 
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who are preparing for, or who do not always enjoy as they might the 
onus diurnum of the divine office. 


Similar in purpose, in scope more complete than the preceding, 
Psalms and Canticles of the Divine Office makes the impression of a 
scholarly work. This confidence is not always sustained. In the introduc- 
tory chapters the “Roman Psalter” is still attributed to St. Jerome with- 
out further comment, in spite of accumulating evidence against the late 
tradition of its Hieronymian authorship. The chapter “Translations into 
Modern Languages” offers a rather partial list of references, where the 
competent reader would be conveniently served by a wider selection. And 
does not the very title of the work suggest an additional chapter on the 
liturgical application of the psalms and canticles of the divine office? 
However, the outweighing merit of the book lies in the fluent and in- 
telligible rendition of the text. For this most desirable quality it deserves 
hearty recommendation. From a critical viewpoint again, the translation 
lies open to many serious objections. The poetic form of the original is 
often ignored. Regarding poetic devices, excepting parallelism, the au- 
thor is persuaded that critics “have not reached any agreement worth 
registering” (p. 31). But who would fail to recognize, for example, the 
parallelism and strophic balance in Ps. 22, and the varying rhythm in 
the two distinct parts of Ps. 23? In both instances, as elsewhere, the pres- 
ent translation disregards the form and misses the structural beauty of the 
original. Not following any one text, as that of the divine office, but ex- 
ercising a liberty of selection from authentic sources, our author’s trans- 
lation presents many solutions of difficult passages, for which the puzzled 
reader will be grateful, even when the critic may hesitate to agree. But 
truly, there is need that more light be thrown on the obscurities of the 
Psalter; why, then, grow impatient over the specks on the lense of the 


beacon? 


Not scholarly, as the word is usually taken, but eminently and di- 
rectly practical for the proper recitation of the divine office is Der Woch- 
enpsalter des roemischen Breviers. Dr. Pius Parsch knows the mind of the 
Church as expressed in her liturgy, and he has a rare faculty of impart- 
ing it to the open-minded. For the German text of the Psalter he uses 
the now widely approved translation of Dom Athanasius Miller, O.S.B., 
but his own are the instructive introductory comments on the breviary, 
the canonical hours, on praying the Psalter, and all the many briefer 
explanations of hours and individual psalms as they occur in the ferial 
office in the Roman breviary. Fortunate is he who can say his office with 
this Wochenpsalter for a guide. 

If we refer to L’Intelligence de la Priére Liturgique in this connec- 


tion, it is because in the major portion of the learned lectures delivered 
during the thirteenth Liturgical Week at the Abbey of Mont César, Bel- 
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gium, in the summer of 1935, eminent specialists have shed most valuable 
light on the Psalter as liturgical prayer. Very appropriately the Mass, as 
the highest form of prayer, receives first attention in three conferences: 
these discuss the actuality of the mysteries of the life of Christ in the 
liturgy; whether the parts of the same Mass form a unit or are independ- 
ent; and the difficulty in understanding the epistles of the missal. Courses 
II and III deal with the Psalter and the divine office. How the Old Testa- 
ment hymns and prayers can be made to express our Christian piety; how, 
in fact, the piety of the inspired psalmist can serve as the norm of our 
prayer; that Jerusalem under its various aspects is the framework of the 
Psalter—these are topics to render the psalms more meaningful and at- 
tractive to Christian devotion. The remaining conferences answer the 
questions, how the officially regulated prayer can be truly interior; what 
part the faithful should take in the celebration of the divine office; and 
what is the value of such participation. Just to have indicated the mere 
contents of these lectures suffices to show the usefulness of the material 
for a better appreciation of the psalms, and of liturgical prayer in gen- 
eral. 
B. A. S. 


THE CRUSADES. By Hilaire Belloc. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1937. Pp. 331. Cloth, $3.00. 


Most succinctly and coherently depicting the leitmotif of the move- 
ment—the capture and the loss of Jerusalem—Hilaire Belloc, in The Cru- 
sades, over-rides a maze of detail in laying emphasis in true Bellocian fash- 
ion on the movement’s ultimate objective and actual accomplishment. The 
work extends from the initial expedition leading to the capture of Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 1099, to the significance of the reverses encountered by the 
crusaders before Hattin, A. D. 1187. After Hattin everything was lost. 
For that reason the author was inspired to conclude his work with an ac- 
count of what took place on that field, the ascendency of Saladin and 
the complete collapse of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, signaling the immi- 
nent failure of the entire movement. But the author errs when he at- 
tributes the failure of the crusades to the defects of feudalism: “The great 
feudal chiefs of the day acted as great feudal chiefs because they could 
act in no other fashion.” Had they taken Aleppo and Damascus in the 
beginning, Belloc thinks that they would have been able to retain their 
various principalities without any difficulty. As a matter of fact, if the 
movement had been blessed with adequate leadership, co-ordination of op- 
erations through general-staff work, an idea of strategy and enemy tac- 
tics, along with a general geographical knowledge of the country, the 
identical forces that appeared before Nicea would have rallied to their 
standards before the walls of Jerusalem; then later, of Damascus and Alep- 
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po! The movement failed because there were too many moguls among the 
c1usaders with too many selfish ideas. They wore the emblem of the cross 
but were actuated by their own conceits. They forgot te place first things 
first, with the result that Baldwin detached his followers in acquiring the 
fief of Edessa, and Bohemond did the same on establishing his claim to 
Antioch. Truly, the Greek emperor could have prevented this enervation 
of the crusade army had he only accompanied the marchers with an ade- 
quate force to take over territory as recovered from the Mohammedans. 
To exculpate the action of the leaders on feudal grounds merely is beg- 
ging the question. On the whole, Belloc’s work deserves generous consid- 
eration from the layman or the student seeking introductory information 
on the subject. In pursuing a course clear of reference to primary or sec- 


ondary works, Belloc is in keeping with his usual traditions. 
A. Hi. G. 


LITURGICAL EDUCATION. By Dr. Linus Bopp. Translated from the 
German by Albert Paul Schimberg. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1937. Pp. xvi-147. Cloth, $2.25. 

It would be a banality to say that this book is timely. Any work 
that advances real, vital Catholicity is timely at any epoch and for any 
section of the country—especially for those which have not yet heard of 
the liturgical apostolate, to say nothing of liturgical education. There are 
such places. 

Dr. Bopp himself clearly states the scope of his book: “The soul of 
child training, including the religious aspect of it, is plainly liturgical 
training. The word has, to be sure, a double meaning. One may under- 
stand it to mean training to know and appreciate the liturgy; and like- 
wise, training through the liturgy. We shall consider it in both of these 
meanings, and must accordingly discuss, first, the spirit and characteris- 
tics of the liturgy, secondly, the elementary principles of education, and 
finally, the connection between the liturgical data and the educational re- 
quirements, with a view to training through the liturgy and training to 
know and appreciate the liturgy” (p. 12). 

One would have to look far for a clearer, more penetrating and yet 
brief account of the spirit and fundamental ideas underlying the liturgy 
than the first section presents. This part alone is wortl: the price of the 
volume. The author continues his good work in the remaining two divi- 
sions of his program. He realizes the pedagogical difficulties, particularly 
that most dangerous one which would confound knowledge of religious 
truths with true religion. On the whole, these last two sections betray a 
bit of idealism which may cause a sort of doubting-Thomas attitude on 
the part of the educator who comes into daily and sometimes annoying 
contact with youngsters reluctant to be “transformed.” But such edu- 
cators are the very ones who ought to read the book. It will refresh them 
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in regard to their basic principles and duties and will cheer them with a 
widened vision of their own most important role in the functioning of the 
mystical body. 

Dr. Bopp, however, does not merely set up ideals; he points out 
means for their attainment. Yet here one could wish for some more de- 
tailed information. The author touches upon most of the possibilities of 
education by means of the liturgy and education in the liturgy, but in a 
way so lacking in particulars, that one feels the need of another work to 
complete what he has so admirably begun. 

Because of its inspirational attributes, because of its formative value, 
remotely for the child and proximately for the teacher, this book cannot 
be too highly praised. Priests, sisters, parents, any one with any connec- 
tion with children, will render educational labors more fruitful by read- 
ing and re-reading it. 


E. A. L. 


VON DER WIEDERKEHR DES WELTERLOESERS. Religioese Darlegungen 
ueber die letzten Dinge des Menschen. By Rev. Hermann Muckermann. 
a Friederich Pustet, Regensburg, Germany. 1937. Pp. 122. Paper, 

. 1.90. 


Father Muckermann, widely known for his writings in the field of 
biology and eugenics, gives proof of his versatility by ably treating the 
subject of eschatology in the present handy volume. The main title sug- 
gests the general topic of Christ’s coming, rather than death, hell, purga- 
tory, heaven, the resurrection and judgment; but this fact itself indi- 
cates at once the author’s dogmatic grasp of the “last things” of man. 

The chapter on death is especially representative of this correct grasp. 
Early Christians saw death as the proximate coming of Christ. Death seen 
with the eye of faith is stripped of its aspect of terror and becomes the 
gateway to life, marking the terminus of man’s probation period and the 
final determination of his future state. Thus the natural phenomenon of 
human disintegration is conceived as a special mystery of faith. 

In connection with the state called purgatory the author quotes the 
following from the Council of Trent: “The bishops shall not permit that 
uncertainties, even if they have the appearance of piety, be propagated or 
treated in sermons. That which leads to a sort of curiosity or superstition, 
or which betrays a vile desire for gain, they shall prohibit as scandalous 
and offensive to the faithful.” 

The six chapters are an elaboration of sermons held in the church 
of St. Mathias, Berlin. They reflect the present German Catholic craving 
for essentials. In a few strokes, Muckermann, who has first-hand ex- 
perience of the religious crisis in Germany, gives essential doctrine com- 


bined with ripe judgment and learning. 
P. R. B. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


ANDRE BLOT, Paris, France: Elementa Philosophiae. Tom. I. Introductio ad 
totam philosophiam. Philosophia instrumentalis seu Logica. Tom. II: Phi- 
losophia naturalis. By F. X. Maquart. 1937. Pp. 264 and 556. Paper, 
n. p. g. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Think and Live. By 
Rev. Bakewell Morrison, S.J., and Rev. Stephen J. Rueve, S.J. 1937. Pp. 
viii-184. Cloth, $1.70. 

THE CARMELITE PRESS, Chicago, Iill.: Roses Fall Where Rivers Meet. By 
Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. 1937. Pp. 167. Cloth, $1.00. All the 
Answers about Marriage and Birth Control. By Rev. Albert H. Dolan, 
O.Carm. Pamphlet, ten cents. Enjoy the Mass. By Rev. Albert H. Dolan, 
O.Carm. Pamphlet, ten cents. Who Can Be a Carmelite Nun? By Rev. 
Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. Pamphlet, ten cents. 


CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: Catholic Priests Distinguished 
Protestants Have Known. 1937. Pp. 100. Paper, twenty-five cents. 


J. FISCHER &% BRO., New York, N. Y.: The Liturgical Organist. Preludes, 
Interludes, Postludes for Pipe or Reed Organ. Compiled and Arranged by 
Rev. Carlo Rossini. 1937. Pp. 100. Paper, $1.50. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Five Minute Sermons. By Rev. J. 
Elliot Ross. 1937. Pp. vi-164. Cloth, $1.50. Ontology. A Class Manual 
in Fundamental Metaphysics. By Rev. Paul J. Glenn. 1937. Pp. x-340. 
Cloth, $2.25. Die Psalmen, lateinisch und deutsch. Uebersetzung und 
kurze Erklaerung von Athanasius Miller, O.S.B. Ecclesia Orans Series. 
12th ed. 1937. Pp. xii-536. Cloth, $2.25. The Great Redeemer. By Very 
Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. 1937. Pp. 302. Cloth, 
$2.75. Sex Psychology in Education. By Rudolph Allers. Translated by 
Sidney A. Raemers. 1937. Pp. viii-287. Cloth, $2.50. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
The Holy Rosary. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur Canon Ryan. Pamphlet, five 
cents. The New Social Catholicism. By Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. Pamphlet, 
ten cents. Storm Clouds over France. By Rev. Joseph Heitz. Pamphlet, five 
cents. 

LIBRERIA MARIETTI, Rome, Italy: Introductio in Literaturam Liturgicam. 
Conspectus historicus literaturae. By Dom Philip Oppenheim, O.S.B. 1937. 
Pp. viii-103. Paper, 8 Lire. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Christian Civilization 
versus Bolshevist Barbarism. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. Pamphlet, 
ten cents. His Majesty the King and Other Stories. By Josephine Quirk. 
1937. Pp. 167. Paper, $1.00. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Communism Our Common Enemy. 
By Rev. Thomas J. Feeney, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. Godless Commun- 
ism. By Rev. J. Roger Lyon, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

REGENSBERGSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Muenster i. W., Ger- 
many: Introitus. By Dr. Joseph Kramp, S.J. 1937. Pp. ix-325. Cloth, 
RM. 4.80. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York, N. Y.: Church Music in History 
and Practice. Studies in the Praise of God. By Canon Winfred Douglas. 
1937. Pp. xvi-311. Cloth, $3.00. 

VERLAG LAUMANN, Duelmen, Germany: Anton Bruckner. By Josef Heben- 
streit. 1937. Pp. 215. Cloth, RM. 4.20. 
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